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Elected  TMFF  offers  for  next  year  are  President  Janet  Canyon,  upper  left  inset  and  Tyra  Jo  Begay; 
front-Cinda  Hughes;  Rone  1-Steve  Luna,  Freddie  Wheeler;  Row  2-Alfrieda  Fisherman,  Cindy  Atine, 
Kim  Penn;  Row  3-Robert  Cook,  Chee  Smith  Jr.  Missing  is  Elaine  Cole. 


Public  Relations-Freddie 
Wheeler,  a  Navajo  from 
Lukachukai,  Arizona.  Freddie  is 


2  Master’s,  6  B.S. 
Degrees  To  Be  Awarded 
BYU  Indian  Students 


By  Keith  Crocker 

At  the  end  of  each  semester, 
some  '  students  take  time  to 
reflect  upon  their  years  at 
college.  They  relive  the  good 
.times  and  struggles  that  finally 
lead  to  graduation  with  a  degree 
in  their  chosen  field. 

To  the  American  Indian 
student,  this  is  a  special 
milestone.  It  is  important,  not 
just  for  the  graduating  student, 
but  for  the  Indian  nation  as  a 
whole.  When  another  Indian 
graduates  from  a  major 
university,  it  brings  the.  Indian 
nation  closer  to  economic  in¬ 
dependence.  The  graduates  can 
compete  in  a  society  where 
success  is  based  on  knowledge. 

“We  are  not  at  the  end  of 
another  semester  at  Brigham 
Young  .  University.  And,  as 
always,  we  direct  our  attention  to 
the  graduating  Indian  students.  It 
is  there  students  who  will  stand 
as  examples  of  success  for  the 
rest  of  us,”  observed  Bryce 
Chamberlain,  counselor. 

This  semester  two  Indian 
students  are  receiving  their 
master’s  degrees  in  social  work: 
Floyd  Wyasket  and  Charlie 
Stewart. 

Wyasket,  a  Ute  from  Fort 
Duschesne,  Utah,  plans  to  return 
to  his  reservation  where  he  has  a 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs.  He  will  work  with 
the  Ute  Tribe  as  a  social  worker. 
A  few  years  down  from  now,  he 
plans  to  continue  his  education 
and  work  towards  his  doctoral 
degree. 

Charlie  Stewart,  an  Ogalala 
Sioux  from  Pine  Ridge,  plans  to 
begin  work  in  social  work  with 


Services  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  one  of  several 
locations.  As  for  furthering  his 
education,  Charlie  would  like  to 
work  towards  his  doctorate  or 
enter  law  school  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Reflecting  on  the  struggles  of 
today’s  Indian  tribes  and  the 
many  programs  that  don’t  seem 
to  work  .on  reservations,  Charlie 
said  that  a  successful  program 
must  come  from  within  the  tribe. 

“People  who  work  to  help 
Indian  tribes  in  their  economic 
and  social  problems  must  be  of 
those  tribes  so  they  can  utilize  the 
traditions,  religions,  and 
behaviors  of  their  people  to  solve 
problems  and  implement  suc¬ 
cessful  programs,”  he  said. 

As  a  word  of  counsel  to  Indian 
students  who  are  still  in  school, 
Charlie  said,  “Fully  realize  what 
you  want  to  do  with  your 
education.”  He  said  that  if 
students  are  getting  an  education 
to  help  their  people,  they  will 
finish  college.  But  if  students 
attend  college  with  the  idea  of 
getting  ahead  of  others,  they 
won’t  finish. 

This  semester  six  students 


Two  Indian  students  receiving  master’s  degrees  in  April  are  Charlie  Stewart  (left)  and  Floyd 


Wyasket.  Both  are  receiving  degrees  in  social  work. 


are  graduating  with  their 
bachelor’s  degrees  from  BYU. 

Marlene  Begay  is  graduating 
with  a  degree  in  electrical 
engineering;  Leander  Bergen 
with  a  degree  in  psychology; 
Brenda  Beyal  with  a  degree  in 
elementary  education;  Julia 
Cook  will  receive  her  degree  in 
child  development  and  family 
relations;  Rebecca  James  will 
receive  a  business  ad¬ 
ministration  degree;  and  Gary 
Manual  will  receive  his  degree  in 
elementary  education. 

The  following  students  are 


Indian  Week  Set  For  '84 

For  those  readers  who  may  not  have  received  information 
concerning  Indian  Week  1984  and  want  to  arrange  schedules 
accordingly,  here’s  an  update  on  next  year’s  Indian  Week. 

Indian  Week  1984  will  run  from  March  18-23,  with  the 
Lamanite  Generation  scheduled  to  perform  Wednesday,  March 
21.  The  Intertribal  Exchange  and  Harold  Cedartree  Memorial 
Dance  Contest  will  be  Thursday,  March  22. 

Additional  information  will  be  available  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  committees  working  on  the  upcoming  Indian  Week 
are  now  being  formed. 


receiving  their  associates 
degrees  in  humanities:  Doreen 
Arviso,  Doreen  Bydonie,  Tyra 
Begay,  Arene  Blackhorse, 
Lavera  Brown.  Timothy  Gilbert, 


Loraine  Hall,  Mary  Tsosie 
James,  Marvin  Payne,  Mary 
Etta  Martin,  Anthony 
Ringerlero,  James  Watchman 
and  Jacquelyn  Ettcity. 


Students  Elect  TMF 
Officers  For  1983-84 


By  Herbert  Smith 

The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
had  its  annual  banquet  April  7  at 
the  Wilkinson  Center  to  present 
achievement  awards  to  former 
officers  of  the  past  school  year. 

Jeff  Lucas,  former  president 
of  TMF  said.  “I'd  like  to  thank 
those  who  participated  in  the 
organization!  I  hope  that  we 
have  set  a  good  example  to  all  the 
students  here  at  BYU.” 

Professor  Rush  Sumpter,  a 
faculty  member  in  the  Multi¬ 
cultural  Education  Department, 
gave  a  short  speech  concerning 
the  success  of  the  individual  and 
how  to  become  a  determined  and 
effective  officer. 

The  new  officers  for  The 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  for  1983- 
84  are  as  follows: 

President-Janet  Canyon,  a 
Navajo  from  Lehi,  Utah.  She  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  social  w'ork. 
She  is  also  the  2nd  attendant  to 
Tyra  Jo  Begay,  the  new  reigning 
Miss  Indian  BYU. 

Executive  Vice  President-- 
Chee  Smith,  Jr.,  a  Navajo  from 
White  Horse  Lake,  New  Mexico. 
Chee  is  a  junior  majoring  in  civil 
engineering.  He  has  just  recently 
returned  from  a  Quito,  Ecuador, 
Mission  for  the  LDS  Church. 

Social  Vice  President--Cindy 
Atine,  a  Navajo  from  Monument 
Valley,  Utah.  As  a  sophomore, 
she  is  majoring  in  business 
management.  She  was  on  the  3rd 
Annual  Indian  Fun  Run  com¬ 
mittee  as  timer. 


a  sophomore  majoring  in  public 
policy  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation.  He  is 
known  for  his  artistic  ability  here 
at  BYU. 

Finance  Vice-President-Kim 
Penn,  a  Navajo-Omaha,  is  from 
Farmington,  New  Mexico.  She  is 
a  sophomore  majoring  in 
business  education.  She  received 
the  Miss  Congeniality  Award 
during  the  recent  Miss  Indian 
BYU  contest. 

Athletics  Vice-President- 
Robert  Cook,  a  Sioux  from  New 
Underwood,  South  Dakota,  is  a 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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Indian  Contributions 

Mere  than  50  percent  of  America’s  farm  products  today  com 
sists  of  plants  used  by  the  Indians  before  Columbus  planted  his  flag. 
These  plants  include  beans,  chocolate,  corn,  cotton,  peanuts, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  tobacco  and  tomatoes. 

To  combat  illness,  Indians  used  arnica,  cascara,  cocaine, 
ipecac,  oil  of  wintergreen,  petroleum  jelly,  quinine  and  witch 
hazel.  Botanists  have  yet  to  discover,  in  400  years,  any  medicinal 
herb  that  was  not  used  by  the  Indians. 

The  above  information,  taken  from  an  article  in  a  1969 
“Newsweek”  issue,  gives  examples  of  major  contributions  that 
Indians  have  made  to  society.  Even  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  some  ideas  taken  from  the  Iroquois  people.  The  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Native  American  to  contemporary  society  are 
unquestionable. 

And  now  we  wonder.  Is  the  American  Indian  through  making 
contributions  to  society? 

Our  ancestors  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Modern  Indian  people  should  never  forget  that.  We  should 
always  remember  the  many  contributions  they  have  made.  And  we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  strong  heritage. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  this  world  who,  in  terms  of 
identification,  concerning  their  ancestry,  are  literally  lost.  That  is, 
they  do  not  know  who  their  forefathers  were.  Some  of  these  groups 
cannot  trace  their  ancestry  to  any  known  group  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  certainty.  The  Basque  people  of  northern  Spain,  for 
example,  or  the  Ainu,  a  white  group  in  Japan,  and  many  other 
groups,  ignore  their  past.  At  the  present  time,  historians  do  not 
know  who  the  ancestors  of  these  people  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  looking  at  the  ancient  ruins  in  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  thinking  about  the  significant  contributions  our  people 
have  made  in  the  past,  we  know  they  were  great  people. 

Now  what  about  us?  Can  we  do  any  less?  Should  we  not  study 
and  prepare  to  make  a  social  contribution  to  match  that  made  by 
our  forefathers  ? 


Dane  Feather  has  his  arm  raised  as  the  victor  in  an  opening 
round  in  the  state  boxing  tournament.  (Photo  by  Garnett 
Comegan). 


Dane  Feather  Loses 
In  Boxing  Finale 

By  Ivonne  Crane 

Dane  Feather,  a  Cherokee  from  North  Carolina,  has  been 
boxing  since  he  was  13  years  old.  In  his  first  fight,  he  was 
defeated  bv  one  of  his  friends.  This  defeat  really  discouraged 
him,  and  he  decided  that  boxing  wasn’t  for  him. 

He  quit! 

At  age  14,  Dane  decided  to  give  boxing  another  try  and  this 
time  to  stick  with  it. 

During  his  first  year,  he  fought  five  times  and  won  four  of 
them,  losing  the  fifth  on  by  a  split  decision.  Said  Feather, 
“Golly,  I  thought  I  had  won  that  fight,  but  the  judges  evidently 
didn’t.” 

That  fight  was  the  most  important  one  for  him  because  it 
was  the  state  championship.  This  time  the  loss  didn’t  discourage 
Dane,  he  just  went  right  back  to  the  finals  and  took  the 
championship. 

Besides  wining  the  state  championships,  he  won  various 
other  awards  as  well:  the  Most  Courageous  and  the  Most 
Dedicated.  During  his  third  year  of  boxing,  he  won  a  higher 
division,  then  came  to  BYU  as  a  freshman  at  the  age  of  18. 

In  1983,  Dane  decided  to  go  to  the  Utah  State  Golden  Glove 
Championships  in  boxing  on  Feb.  18.  Dane  fought  against  two 
Tongan  opponents,  he  won  Friday  night  against  the  first  one  and 
advanced  to  the  championship  on  Saturday  night. 

On  Saturday  night,  Dane  was  disappointed  when  he  lost  the 
state  championship-once  again  by  a  split  decision. 

Dane  commented,  “I  really  thought  that  it  was  going  to  be 
my  fight,  but  I  guess  the  judges  didn’t  agree.”  Dane  said  he  won 
and  lost  to  guys  on  the  same  team. 

He’s  not  giving  up.  He  wants  to  be  a  champion. 


Dick  Harmon 
Named  Editor 
At  Herald 

By  Denise  Alley 

Working  hard  and  having  a 
positive  attitude  is  strongly 
believed  by  one  who  started 
working  at  the  Provo  Daily 
Herald  writing  obituaries. 

Today  he  is  the  city  editor. 

Dick  Harmon-- V4 

Commanche,  BYU  graduate  in 
communications  and  son  of  Dr. 
Rondo  S.  Harmon  of  the  BYU 
Multi-Clutural  Department 
faculty-was  recently  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Prove 
newspaper. 

It  was  at  BYU  where  Dick 
started  taking  interest  and 
developing  his  writing  skills  He 
worked  with  the  BYU  Cougar 
Club  as  a  feature  writer/editor 
and  sports  editor  for  the  BYU 
campus  newspaper,  The  Daily 
Universe,  in  1977.  Dick  also  wrote 
and  submitted  artilces  for  the 
Eagle’s  Eye  newspaper  in  the 
Indian  Education  Department. 

Dick  started  working  at  the 
Herald  writing  obituaries,  then 
as  a  reporter  covering  the  Provo- 
Orem  area.  During  the  past  two 
years,  he  has  worked  extensively 
as  a  feature  sports  writer.  In 
addition  to  his  experience  with 
the  Herald,  he  has  worked  as  a 
freelance  writer  and  has 
published  more  than  45  articles 
this  past  year. 

“Take  the  initiative  and  open 
up  every  avenue  by  submitting 
articles  to  local  newspapers  and 
send  articles  to  hometowns,” 
says  Dick,  if  you  are  interested 
in  developing  writing  skills.  “The 
classroom  work  isn’t  enough,” 
believes  Dick. 

When  asked  what  would  be 
his  advice  to  other 
communications  majors 
interested  in  writing,  he  said, 
“Never  give  up!  Have  a  good 
attitude,  and  be  willing  to  learn 
and  do  what  is  required  of  you.” 


Miss  Indian 
Scholarship 


Elaine  Cole,  a  19-year-old 
Mohawk  Indian  from  New  York 
and  a  sophomore  in  fashion 
merchandising  at  BYU,  won  the 
Miss  Indian  Scholarship  Pageant 
April  9  at  Orem  High  School.  She 
competed  with  seven  other  girls 
for  the  title.  Her  talents  include 
singing,  sewing  and  worked  as 
co-chairman  of  the  Miss  Indian 
BYU  Pageant  recently  with  her 
brother.  After  graduation,  she 
plans  to  obtain  advanced  degrees 
and  become  a  teacher.  Named 
first  runner-up  was  Odessa 
Neaman,  a  Yakima  from 
Toppenish,  Wash.;  followed  by 
Denise  Bitseedy,  an  Apache  from 
Orem. 


Dick  Harmon  is  the  new  city  editor  for  the  Provo  Daily  Herald. 
(Photo  by  Herbert  Smith). 


TMF  Elects  New 
Officers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

junior  majoring  in  political 
science.  Robert  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  church  and  community 
activities. 


PROF.  LOFGREEN 

Lofgreen  Heads 
For  Thailand 

By  Denise  Alley 

Learning  an  awareness  in 
other  cultures  is  an  important 
aspect  to  Charlotte  Lofgreen,  a 
BYU  faculty  member  in  both 
the  Multi-Cultural  and 
Linguistics  Departments. 

Leaving  for  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  in  June,  she  will  be 
presenting  English  workshops  to 
students  and  businessmen  who 
are  interested  in  learning  the 
English  language  at  a  university 
for  two  months. 

Miss  Lofgreen  will  be  a  part 
of  a  team  of  20  teachers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  this  program 
sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  Thailand  and  the 
American  Gateway  Program. 

Miss  Lofgreen  has  had  a 
variety  of  experiences,  teaching 
in  the  South  Pacific  for  five  years 
and  working  on  developing  lab 
materials,  film  series,  and 
curriculum  for  ESL  (English  as  a 
second  language)  programs.  Her 
travels  have  taken  her  to  over  30 
countries  worldwide. 

Miss  Lofgreen  has  taught  for 


Married  Vice-President- 
Steve  Luna,  is  a  junior  majoring 
in  psychology.  He  is  a  Porno, 
Concow,  Walaki  Indian  from 
Santa  Rose,  California.  He  is 
usually  'in  the  reserve  library 
helping  freshmen  students  with 
school  work. 

TMF  Historian-Alfrieda 
Fisherman,  a  Shoshone  from 
Elko,  Nevada,  is  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  elementary 
education.  Currently  she  is  in  the 
Lamanite  training  group  for  the 
Lamanite  Generation  and  studies 
hard  at  the  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library. 

Attorney  General-Cinda 
Hughes  is  a  Kiowa  Indian  from 
Anadarko,  Oklahoma.  As  a 
sophomore,  she  is  studying 
political  science.  She  has  been 
involved  with  Indian  Week 
committee  and  student  body 
government. 


12  years  at  BYU  and  is  presently 
an  assistant  professor,  teaching 
English  and  ESL  classes. 

She  will  return  in  August 
from  Bangkok,  after  which  she 
will  continue  her  teaching  in  the 
fall. 
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>ts,  and  cooking  above  and  below  ground  were  just  a  few 
periences  of  the  class  recently  at  Sheep  Valley.  (Photos  by  Susan 
irdner  and  Owen  Bennion). 


By  Keith  Crocker 

The  Native  American  Skills 
class,  taught  by  Professor  Owen 
Bennion,  recently  took  a  field  trip 
to  Sheep  Valley  which  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten  by  all  the  brave 
students  who  did  not  fully  realize 
what  they  were  getting  into. 

The  trip  lasted  three  days 
and  two  nights.  The  main 
response  to  the  outdoor  survival 
expedition  was  “cold”. 

Gladys  Ambrose,  a  Navajo 
majoring  in  social  work 
described  the  trip  as  being  “very, 
very,  very  cold.” 

On  the  first  night,  she  said 
she  was  so  cold  that  she  wanted  to 
ask  permission  to  sleep  in  the  van 
but  managed  to  stay  outdoors. 
She  said  that  she  hardly  slept  all 
night  because  it  was  so  cold;  at 
times  she  thought  she  was  going 
to  die.  She  learned  to  appreciate 
her  bed  and  pajamas  back  at 
Heritage  Halls  on  campus.  On  top 
of  everything  else,  “she  had 
forgotten  her  steaks  on  Bennion’s 
office  back  in  the  Brimhall 
Building;  so  she  ended  up  eating 
mostly  starchy  foods. 

Bennion,  the  courageous 
leader  of  the  group,  teaches 
survival  skills  that  have  been 
used  by  the  Indians  for  many 
years  in  the  great  outdoors.  The 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  find 
plants  and  animals  which  can  be 
used  to  help  one  survive  in  the 
wilderness;  but,  due  to  the 
freezing  conditions,  only  a  few 
plants  and  one  rabbit  were 
spotted. 

Members  of  the  group  with 
Bennion  included  Charlie 
Stewart.  Gladys  Ambrose,  Cindy 
Atine,  Dane  Feather,  Ron  June 
and  others  who  are  still 
unidentified. 

Bennion  feels  the  theme  song 
of  the  trip  should  be.  “What’s 
Yours  is  Mine.”  Gladys  feels  a 
more  appropriate  theme  song 
would  be  •'Amazing  Grace.” 


By  Passie  Roy 

Lewis  Jones  Singer,  a  Navajo 
[from  Black  Mesa,  Arizona, 

:  graduated  from  BYU  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  elementary 
education  in  1973,  a  master’s  in 
jl  education  in  1974  and  has 
[1  received  a  specialist  degree  in 
"educational  administration.  He  is 
presently  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  San  Juan  County  School 
District. 

While  attending  BYU,  he 
taught  Navajo  at  the  MTC  and 
helped  develop  many  of  the 
missionary  lessons  and  teaching 
materials.  He  also  assisted  with 
some  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  to  the  Navajo  language. 

He  took  extension  courses  to 
finish  his  master’s  in  education 
while  he  resided  in  Kayenta, 
Arizona.  He  would  travel  to 
Blanding  on  the  weekends  to  take 
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LEWIS  SINGER 


his  classes.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  involved  in  LDS  Church  and 
community  service.  He  was  a 
counselor  in  the  branch 
presidency  and  first  counselor  to 
J.B.  Washburn  of  the  Page, 
Arizona  Stake.  He  was  also  a 
district  president  of  Kayenta 
District  in  1974. 

Many  things  prepared  Singer 
for  the  future.  He  was  on  the  LDS 
Placement  Program  and  filled  a 
mission  to  the  Southwest  Indians 
frt>m  1964-1966.  He  was  a  coun¬ 
selor'  to  President  Dale  Tingey 
from  1969-1971. 


By  Passie  Roy 

Douglas  Philbrick,  a  Sioux 
Indian  from  South  Dakota  and  a 
graduate  from  BYU  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  speech  and  dramatic 
arts  in  1969  and  a  masters  degree 
in  library  science  in  1972,  is 
presently  working  as  the  Agency 
Superintendent  of  Education  in 
Fort  Thompson,  S.  D. 

His  duties  include  fiscal, 
managerial,  administration  with 
pre-schools,  adult  education, 
student  scholarships,  tribal 
government  and  school  boards. 


Singer  married  Donna 
VanDyke  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
in  1967.  They  have  seven  children 
and  are  residing  in  Blanding, 
Utah.  They  also  have  other 
Lamanite  children  in  their  home 
under  the  Placement  Program 
ever  since  they  got  married.  He 
comes  from  a  family  of  nine 
children. 


BYU  Indian  Graduates 
Listed  Since  First  in  '58 


He  also  handles  all  personnel 
rating  performances,  grievan¬ 
ces,  etc.  He  was  able  to  assit  the 
new  high  school  established  by 
the  tribe,  acting  as  school 
superintendent  for  a  time  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  tribe. 

Philbrick  has  been  involved 
in  many  administrative, 
teaching,  counseling  and 
directing  positions  within  his 
community  and  other  areas 
where  he  has  resided  before. 
Aside  from  his  community 
duties,  he  also  served  in  various 
clergical  within  the  LDS  Church. 


Attributing  his  success  to  his 
father-in-law,  Rondo  Harmon,  he 
said,  “My  father-in-law  was  in 
charge  of  the  BYU  Indian 
program,  and  in  many  ways,  I 
Have  gleamed  muqh  wisdom 
from  him,  which  I  am  eternally 
grateful  for.” 

Philbrick  joined  the  Church 
in  the  spring  of  1966  while  at¬ 
tending  BYU.  He  also  met  his 
wife,  Lynda  Lane  Harmon,  who  is 
also  a  graduate  from  BYU  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  genealogy. 
They  have  six  children-four  boys 
and  two.  girls. 


By  Passie  Roy 

Since  1958,  a  total  of  385  American  Indian  students  have  graduated  from 
Brigham  Young  University,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Multi-Cultural 
Education  Department. 

“These  graduates  are  now  working  all  across  the  United  States  and  Canada,” 
reported  Dr.  Con  Osborne,  department  chairman.  “They  are  using  their  education 
to  help  people  in  all  aspects  of  life-from  law  and  medicine  to  business,  industry 
and  agriculture.”  < 

A  total  of  327  have  graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  43  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  13  with  a  Master  of  Education  degree,  10  with  a  Master  of 
Science  degree,  four  with  a  Master  of  Public  Administration  degree,  two  with  a 
Juris  Doctor  Law  degree,  three  with  a  Ed.D.  in  different  fields,  and  one  with  a 
Master  of  Art  degree. 

The  Navajo  tribe,  the  largest  tribe  in  the  United  States,  leads  the  list  of 
numbers  graduated  with  a  total  of  177.  Other  tribes  are  as  follows:  Sioux,  14;  Utes, 
Oneidas  and  Comanches,  11;  Hopis  and  Mohawks,  9;  Cherokees,  8;  Blackfoot,  6; 
Assiniboines,  Creeks  and  Paiutes,  5;  Apaches,  Catawbas,  Eskimos  and  Pawnees, 
4;  Lagunas,  Tewas,  Lumbees,  Senecas,  Bloods,  Shoshone,  Cheyenne  and  Sac  & 
Fox,  3;  Delawares,  Choctaws,  Winnebagos,  Tlingits,  Pimas,  Arapahoes,  Haislas, 
Zunis  and  Taos  Pueblo,  2;  and  one  each  from  the  Maidu,  Chehalis,  Flathead, 
Yagui,  Miwuk,  Yurok,  Quechan,  Gros  Ventre,  Crow,  Haida,  Muskogee, 
Athabascon,  Papago,  Iroquois,  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  Squaxin,  Mojave,  Kiasati, 
Tsingphsian,  Hualapai,  Niska.  Thirty-two  are  listed  from  mixed  tribes. 

Following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Indian  graduates,  their  tribe,  year  of  graduating, 
degree  and  field  of  study.  Many  have  earned  advanced  degrees  at  other  univer¬ 
sities.  April  1983  graduates  are  not  included  in  the  list. 


NAME 

TRIBE 

MAJOR 

DEGREE 

YEAR 

Brown,  Preston 

Navajo 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

1976 

Brown,  Romero 

Navajo 

Business 

B.S. 

1979 

Brown,  Victoria  June 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1976 

Bryan,  Mura 

Tewa 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

1979 

Burke,  Louise 

Navajo 

Non-Degree  Grad. 

B.S. 

1978 

Burnham,  Laura 

Mohawk/ Iroquois 

Outdoor  Recreation 

B.S. 

1982 

Burson,  Carnes 

Ute 

Spanish/English 

B.A. 

1973 

Canty,  Anthony  Scott 

Catawba 

History 

B.S. 

1982 

Canyon,  Sam 

Navajo 

Bui  ding  Construe. 

B.S. 

1978 

Carpenter,  Karen 

Cherokee 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

1980 

Carrasco,  Maria  Jean 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

1972 

Carrel! ,  Jeri  Diane 

Cherokee 

Health  Sciences 

B.S. 

1976 

Case,  Carol  Ann 

Miwuk 

Nursing 

B.S. 

1973 

Casuse,  Julia 

Navajo 

Youth  Leadership 

B.S. 

1976 

Charley,  Loverda 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1980 

Charley,  Mary  Lou  S. 

Sioux 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1974 

Charley,  Rosei 

Navajo 

CDFR 

B.S. 

1978 

Chavez,  Leroy 

Navajo 

Spanish 

B.S. 

1981 

Chebahtah,  Neena 

Delaware 

Home  Econ.  Educ. 

B.S. 

1978 

Chock,  Colleen  Compton 

Rosebud  Sioux 

Business  Management 

B.S. 

1982 

Christensen,  Elizabeth  Cook 

Mohawk 

Secondary  Instruc. 

B.A. 

1961 

Cl  ah,  Herbert 

Navajo 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1975 

Master  of  Science 

M.S. 

1981 

Cl  ah,  Sandy  Kerchee 

Comanche 

University  Studies 

B.A. 

1975 

Clah,  Stella 

Navajo 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1975 

Master  of  Science 

M.S. 

1981 

Clark,  Edward 

Lumbee 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1976 

Clark,  Effie 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1972 

Clark,  Jesse 

Navajo 

Business  Mangement 

B.S. 

1980 

Clark,  Kelli  Ann  Johbs 

Oneida 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1980 

Clemmer,  Janice  White 

Del aware-Wasco-Shawnee 

Archeology/History 

B.A. 

1964 

Cody,  Helen 

Apache 

B.S. 

1975 

Cole,  Charles  F. 

Mohawk 

Economics 

B.S. 

1975 

Cole,  Conrad 

Mohawk 

Political  Science 

B.S. 

1975 

Collins,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Choctaw 

Education 

B.S. 

1981 

Compton,  John 

Sioux 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1958 

Cook,  Phillip 

Mohawk 

Elec.  Engineering 

B.S. 

1959 

Cox.  Vickie  Washburn 

Comanche 

Home  Economics  Educ. B.S. 

1971 

Crane,  Loretta 

Seneca 

Nursing 

B.S. 

1961 

Crank,  Dorine 

Navajo 

Home  Economics  Educ. B.S. 

1978 

Crawford,  Alan 
Crawford,  Henry 
Crawford,  Rachel  Royal 
Crowfoot,  STrater 


mi  ni  i  nTrn  Cl  UnlUULi  J  II  Q  LCl 

Cummings,  Lorene 


Blackfoot 

Blckfoot 

Blackfoot 

Blackfoot 

Navajo 


Envoronmental  HealthB.S. 


Health 

Elementary  Educ. 
Business  Mgmt. 
General  Studies 


B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 


1979 

1978 

1979 

1980 
1972 


Accotturoop,  Myron 

Ute 

Youth  Leadership 

B.S. 

1973 

Curley,  Marie 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

1972 

Allison,  Arthur  Pierce 

Navajo 

Agricul ture/Econ. 

B.S. 

1975 

Dandy,  James  Lee 

Na vajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1974 

Allison,  Emily  McCabe 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1974 

Dayish,  Tony 

Navajo 

Building  Construe. 

B.s. 

1981 

Angle,  Robert 

Maidu 

Youth  Leadership 

B.S. 

1972 

Dennis  ion,  Larry 

Navajo 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1969 

Anton,  Rita  Summers 

Oneida 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1959 

Deschine,  Greta  Adele  Conica 

Sioux 

University  studies 

B.S. 

1980 

Armajo,  Bessie  Spencer 

Navajo 

Animal  Science 

B.S. 

1977 

Deschine,  Wilson  Yazzie 

Navajo 

Communications . 

B.A. 

1982 

Armstrong,  Donna  M.  Chavez 

Navajo 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

1976 

Dicus,  Thomas  Lee 

Creek 

Physical  Education 

B.S. 

1981 

Arrowgarp,  Gloria 

Ute 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1979 

Dobson,  Marjorie  M. 

Navajo 

Home  Econ. Educ - 

B.S. 

1975 

Arviso,  Paulette  Doris 

Navajo 

Business  Education 

B.S. 

1980 

Dodge,  Mary  Powless 

Onei da 

History 

B.S. 

1958 

Azure,  Pauline 

Navajo 

CDFR 

B.S. 

1977 

Echohawk,  Fred 

Pawnee 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

1975 

Azure,  Linda 

Assiniboine-Sioux 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1979 

Echohawk,  Larry 

Pawnee 

Physical  Education 

B.S. 

1970 

Babbit,  John  K. 

Navajo 

Recreation  Educ. 

B.S. 

1976 

Echohawk,  Lucille 

Pawnee 

Teacher  Education 

B.S. 

1965 

Bauer,  Joe 

Sioux 

Zoology 

B.S. 

1964 

Echohawk,  Thomas  Wayne 

Pawnee 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1975 

Becenti ,  Gilbert 

Navajo 

Range  Science 

B.S. 

1978 

Juris  Law  Degree 

JLD 

1978 

Beck,  Daniel 

Cherokee 

Communications 

B.S. 

1970 

Edgewater,  Isabelle  Linda 

Navajo 

Physical  Educ. 

B.S. 

1980 

Begay,  Alvin 

Navajo 

Art 

B.S. 

1977 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1980 

Begay,  Betti na 

Apache 

CDFR 

B.S. 

1970 

Edwards,  Daniel  Eugene 

Yurok 

B.S. 

1963 

Begay,  Edith 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1972 

Eltsosie,  Suzanne 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1975 

Begay,  Helena 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1975 

Ely,  Gloria  J. 

Winnebago 

Education 

B.S. 

1980 

Begay,  Jerry 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1978 

Esquerra,  Ronald 

Chemehueui 

Business  Mgmt. 

B.S. 

1966 

Begay,  Marie  Curley 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1972 

Felt,  Mildred 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1973 

Elementary  Educ. 

M.  F. 

1979 

Fifita,  Donna  Gill 

Sioux 

Soci al  Work 

B.S. 

1982 

Begay,  Maurice 

Navajo 

Business  Finance 

B.S. 

1982 

Fisher,  Sarah 

Navajo 

CDFR 

B.S. 

1976 

Begay,  Nora  Mae 

Navajo 

Communications 

B.S. 

1977 

Falme,  Fey  Anal! a 

Laguna 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1968 

Begay,  Patsy  Lou 

Navajo 

Theatre  &  Cinematic 

Falme,  Sydney 

Quechan 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

1980 

Arts 

B.S. 

1978 

Footracer,  Lavele 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1976 

Begay,  Ralph 

Navajo 

Business  Management 

B.S. 

1977 

Fortney,  Nicki  Lynn 

Gros  Ventre 

English 

B.S. 

1981 

Begay,  Rose 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1976 

Fox,  Gyle  Marie 

Sioux/Standing  Rock 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1981 

Benally,  Anne  Mae 

Navajo 

Family  Studies 

B.S. 

1975 

Fox,  Grant  William 

Blood 

Animal  Science 

B.S. 

1970 

Benally,  Hoskie 

Navajo 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1977 

Fox,  Richard 

Blood 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1979 

Benally,  Jimmy  Nelson 

Navajo 

Recreation  Educ. 

B.S. 

1975 

Frank,  Oscar 

Tlingit 

Political  Science 

B.S. 

1978 

Recreation  Educa. 

M.E. 

1977 

Fraser,  Alice  G. 

Navajo 

Home  Economics 

B.S. 

1976 

Benally,  Thomas 

Navajo 

Educational  Psych. 

B.S. 

1979 

Frazier,  Herbert 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

1978 

Bennett,  Nina 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

1972 

Educational  Admin. 

M.E. 

1980 

Bennett,  Ruby 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

1972 

Freeman,  Helen  Sekaquaptewa 

Ho  pi 

Teacher  Educ. 

B.A. 

1971 

Berteaux,  Paul 

Apache 

Eucation 

B.S. 

1978 

Instructional  Medic 

i  M.E. 

1974 

Berteaux,  Pearl 

Apache 

Linguistics 

B.S. 

1981 

Fulton,  Lenora  Yazzie 

Navajo 

Health 

B.S. 

1979 

Bia,  Bobbie  Ann 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

.  1978 

Health  Education 

M.E. 

1981 

Billie,  Henrietta  M.  Dupuis 

Chehal i s 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1981 

Garcia,  Denton 

Ji  can'll  o/Apache 

Education 

B.S. 

1972 

Bitsue,  Betty  Ellen 

Navajo 

Nursi  ng 

B.S. 

1957 

Garrow,  Thomas 

Mohawk 

B.S. 

1970 

Black,  Maybe! le 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

1980 

Juris  Law  Degree 

JLD 

1977 

Black,  Rena  Ann 

Navajo 

B.S. 

1972 

Goenett,  Geri 

Tlingit 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1972 

Blackwater,  Kee 

Navajo 

Manufacturing  Tech. 

B.S. 

1976 

Gho,  Carol  B. 

Unknown 

Ma thematics 

B.S. 

1969 

Boone,  Anna  Nez- 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1975 

Gil  ham,  Robert 

Blackfoot 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1962 

]  Brandow,  Craig 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

1975 

Education 

M.S. 

1978 

Educational  Psych. 

M.S. 

1977 

Gilmore,  Jerry 

Navajo 

Agriculture  Econ. 

B.S. 

1979 

[I  Bridge,  Jane 

Comanche 

CDFR 

B.S . 

1976 

Gingras,  Joseph 

Sioux/Salish/Cree 

Sociology 

B.S. 

1978 

j|  Brown,  Arlene 

Flathead 

Business  Fund. /CDFR  B.S. 

1978/19  Gishi,  Leroy  M. 

Navajo 

Civil  Engineering 

B.S. 

1981 

l|  Brown,  Ed 

Yagui 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

1970 

Gleason,  Marlene 

Navajo 

Zoo! ogy 

B.S. 

1976 

Jp=Jf=Jr=gj 


Goatson,  Allen 
Goatson,  Elousie  Thinn 
Goedel,  Joan  Bullard 
Graham,  Althea 
Graham,  Phillip 
Green,  Frank 
Gregory,  Lois 
Gregory,  Marquita 
Groves,  Eugenia  Sekaquaptewa 
Growler,  Dan 
Growler,  Helen 
Hafen,  P.  Jane 
Harmon,  June 
Harmon,  Richard 
Harris,  Alfred 


TRIBE 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Lumbee 

Crow 

Shoshone 

Creek 

Eskimo 

Eskimo 

Hopi 

Paiute 

Navajo 

Pueblo  Taos 

Comanche 

Comanche 

Catawba 


MAJOR  PEG! 
Business  Mgmt.  B.S. 
Sociology  B.S. 
Education  B.S. 
Social  Work  B.S. 
Law  Enforcement  B.S. 
Animal  Husbandry  B.S. 
Secondary  Education  B.S. 
Spanish  B.A. 
Social  Work  B.S. 
ARt  and  Design  B.A. 
Educat' 


Music 
Teacher  Education 
Communication 
Pre-law 


B.A. 


Harris,  Frances 

Pima 

CDFR 

Harris,  Kelly  Neal 

Catawba 

Educational  Psych. 

Harris,  Lacee 

Ute 

History 

Harris,  Myron 

Navajo 

Business  Mgmt. 

Harrison,  Charles 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

Harrision,  Lorraine  B. 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

Haskie,  Leonard 

Navajo 

Engineering 

Hatch,  Genola  Clairmont 

Sioux 

Social  Work 

Hatch,  William 

Navajo 

Painting 

Hawkins,  James  Oral 

Creek 

Eng. /P.E. /Pre-Med 

Heavy  runner,  Joan 

Ute 

Elementary  Educ. 

Heinecke,  Betty  Watson 

Navjo 

Elementary  Educ. 

Herndon,  Darlene 

Sioux 

Nursing 

Hettick,  Thomas,  Jr. 

Comanche 

History 

Hoisen,  Helen  R.  Jones 

Elementary  Educ. 

Holliday,  Jesse 

Navajo 

Art 

Holliday,  JoAnne 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

Howard,  Arlene 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

Hunt,  Terrance 

Laguna/Acoma 

Zoology 

Hurley,  Parkhurst 

Onei da 

Agronomy 

Hutchingson,  Lyndale 

Haida 

Social  Work 

In-The-Woods,  Charlene 

Cheyenne  > 

Social  Work 

James,  Penny  Burnham 

Mohawk/ Iroquois 

University  Studies 

Joe,  Ella  Mae 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

John,  Rena 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

Johns,  Kevin  Patrick 

Oneida 

Zoology 

Johnson,  Marvin 

Navajo 

History 

Johnson,  Patricia 

Mandan/Hidatsa 

Political  Science 

Johnson,  Wayne 

Piaute 

Art 

Jones,  Irene 

Na  vajo 

Education 

Guidance  &  Counsel 

B.S. 

M.S. 

B.S. 


Jones,  Robert  R. 

Joseph,  Loren 
Joseph,  Robert 
Katso,  Billy 
Kay,  Evangeline  Sam 
Kee,  Jerry 
Kee,  Margaret  Sioux 
Kelly,  Julianne 
Kennedy,  Lorraine  Bileen 
King,  Jess 
Lane,  Wilford 
Lee,  George  Patrick 
Lee,  Katherine  Hettich 
Lester,  Andrea 
Lester,  ANtalo  David 
Lewis,  Allison 
Light,  Leroy 
Lilly,  John  Paul 
Little,  Dennis  Lanier 
Loney,  Doreen  CUch 
Lopez,  Leonard  H. 

Louis,  Ray 
Louis,  Sarah  B. 

‘Lowe,  Barbara 
Lowery,  Christine 
Lucas,  Sandra 
Lucas,  Sarah 
Maestas,  Joe  Abe 
■Maestas,  John  R. 


Majodo,  Gwendolyn 
.Maldonado,  Sergio 
Manning,  Vickie 

Manning,  Wanda 
Mansfield,  Michael 
•Manygoats,  Alice  Jo 
Maxwell,  Christie 
Maybee,  Antonio 
MaCabe,  Darlene 
McCabe,  Emily  Allison 
McCabe,  Franklin 
McCabe,  Mary  A. 

McCabe,  Theodora 
McCoombs,  Ruth  Ann 
MdDade,  Margo 
McDonald,  Malcolm 
McDonald,  Malcolm,  Jr. 
Menka,  Leonard 
Miguel,  Percy  Mark 
Mills,  Karen  Davis 
Mitchell,  Pearl 
Mitchell,  Margie 
Moles,  William 
Montoya,  Valerie 
Morales,  Marie  Robbins 
Mose,  Martha 
Muneta,  Anita 
Nabahe,  Kenneth 
Nabahe,  Rachel 
Naha,  Bural 
Nakai,  Curleen 

Nakai ,  Dan 
Nakai,  Darel  Peairs 
Nakai,  Robert  Irwin 
Nakai ,  William 
Namahoe,  EStella 
Naranjo,  Imogene  Hale 
Nelson,  Deanna  Crowfoot 
Nelson,  Gary  H. 

Nelson,  Lorraine 
Nelson,  Valerie 
Nelson,  Wilbur 
Netzosie,  DIcki 
Nez,  Marion 
Nez,  Ramona 
Norton,  McArthur 
Notah,  Jeanette  Louise 
Numkena,  Ralph 
Numkena,  Wilford 
Nyce,  Clarence  H.B. 
Nyce,  Terry 
O'Dell,  Evelyn 
01 es,  Gordon 
Owle,  Johnson  Lee 
Pacheco,  Merlin  Alex 
Padilla,  Anthony 
Paguin,  Alvin 
Parker,  Lillian  Horsen 
Parkhurst,  DeAnna 
Parkhurst,  Hurley 
Peters,  Peggy  Ann 
Peterson,  James 


Phil  brick,  Dougla; 


Philbrick,  Linda  Harmon 
Phipps,  Gene  E.H. 
Pierce,  Gary 
Platero,  Leo 
Pooley,  Albert 
Powless,  John 


Pima 

Shoshone 

Shoshone 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Sioux 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Comanche 

Muskogee 

Creek 

Polacca/Hopi 

Navajo 

Laguna  Pueblo 

Navajo 

Ute 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Laguna 

Lumbee 

Lumbee 

Navajo 

Pueblo 


Paiute/ Shoshone 

Hopi/Choctaw 

Navajo 

Yavapai/Apache 

Arapahoe 

Cheyenne 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Sioux 

Navajo 

Cherokee 

Assiniboine/Sioux 

Assiniboine/Sioux 

Athabascon 

Papago 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Jemez/Navajo 

Cherokee 

Tewa/San  Juan  Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Hopi 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Tewa 

Blackfoot 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Eskimo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo/Delaware 

Hopi 

Hopi 

Haisla 

Haisla 

Navajo 

Iroquois 

CHerokee 

Shoshone/Northwestem 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo 

Zuni 

Navajo 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Squaxin 

Blackfoot 

Sioux 


Anthropology  B.S. 
Indian  Education  B.S. 
Animal  Science  B.S. 
Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 
Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 
University  Studies  B.S. 
Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 
Social  Work  B.S. 
Education  B.S. 
Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 
Building  Const. Tech. B.S. 


Ed.D. 

B.S. 

B.S. 


B.A. 


Ed.D. 

B.S. 

B.A. 


Public  Sch.Admi 
Physical  Educ. 

Speech  Educ. 

Political  Science 
Sociology 
Art/Social  Work 
Psychology 
Microbiology 
Elementary  Educ. 

Business  Educ. 

Journalism 
Elementary  Educ. 
Elementary  Educ. 

Social  Work 
Communications 
Public  Relations 
Spanish 

Public  Admin.  & 
Forensics 
Education 
Social  Work 
History  Educ. 

Business  Educ. 

Business  Educ. 

Justice  Admin. 

Sociology  B.S. 

Family  Econ.  &  Home  B.S. 
Social  Work  B.S. 

Family  Sciences  B.S. 
University  Studies  B.A. 
Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 
Nursing  B.S. 

Counsling  &  Guid.  M.E. 
University  Studies  B.S. 
Sociology-CDFR  B.S. 
University  Studies  B.S. 
Agri./Econ.  B.S. 

Electronics  Tech. 

Pre-Law 
Social  Work 
Health  Sciences 
CDFR 

University  Studies 
Physical  Education 
Sociology 
Conmuni cations 
Elementary  Educ. 

Social  Work 
Zoology 
-  al  Work 


B.S. 


Art 


B.A. 


B.S. 


B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.A. 


Mohawk 
Navajo 
Hopi /Navajo 
Onei da 


Rec.Mgmt.S  Youth 
Ldrshp. 

Business  Mmgt. 

Business  Ungt. 

Elementary  Educ. 

Social  Work 
Social  Work 
Elementary  Educ. 

Social  Work  S  CDFR  B.S. 
Agricultural  Econ.  B.S. 
Social  Work  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 
Political  Science 
Business  Hngt. 

Elementary  Educ. 

English 

Elementary  Educ. 
Elementary  Educ. 
Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Political  Science  B.S. 

Education  B.S. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

Youth  Leadership  B.S. 

Sociology  B.S. 

History  B.A. 

Communications  B.A. 

University  Studies  B.A. 
Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Agronomy  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Sociology  & 

Anthropology  B.S. 

Speech  &  Dramatic 
Arts 

Library  Science 
Genealogy 
Business  Educ. 

Law  Enforcement 


B.S. 

M.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 


YEAR 

NAME 

TRIBE 

MAJOR 

DEGREE 

YEAR 

1981 

1981 

Preston,  Susie  Jean 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1958 

1981 

Purley,  Anthony 

Laguna 

Personnel  &  Guid. 

B.S. 

1972 

1979 

Rainer,  Howard 

Taos  Pueble 

Communications 

B.A. 

1969 

1976 

Rainer,  John 

Taos  Pueblo 

Music 

B.S. 

1966 

1970 

Counseling 

M.E. 

1974 

1977 

Ray,  Michael 

Navajo 

Recreation  Educ. 

B.S. 

1971 

1976 

Redcorn,  Margaret 

Sioux 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1979 

1970 

Red  Elk,  Margaret  Kee 

Sioux 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

1973 

1979 

Red  Elk,  Muriel 

Mojave 

Family  Ec.  &  Home 

Art 
Social  Work 
History 

Juris  Law  Degree 


B.A. 

B.S. 


1977 

1976 

1969 

1978 
1971 

1979 

1980 

1970 

1977 

1969 

1975 
1974 

1981 

1982 

1974 
1959 
1973 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1978 
1982 

1975 

1970 
1969 

1978 

1977 
1982 
1973 

1979 
1982 

1977 
1979 

1971 

1971 

1978 

1976 
1968 
1978 

1973 

1974 
1976 

1973 

1978 

1975 

1979 
1975 
1968 
1975 
1962 
1967 
1961 

1972 
1982 

1975 

1979 

1980 

1974 
1974 

1973 

1976 
1980 


1979 
1972 ' 

1978 
T9  75 

1980 

1979 
1982 
1974 

1980 
1982 
1976 
1974 

1974 

1975 
1975 
1975 
1979 

1974 
1979 

1975 
1975 

1981 

1979 
1975 
1963 

1980 

1982 
1979 
1970 
1969 
1969 
T9  71 


1974 

1974 

1979 

1978 
1974 
1982 
1982 
1982 
1976 

1979 

1974 

1975 

1979 

1971 
1974 

1976 

1973 

1980 
1980 

1972 

1979 
1960 
1982 

1977 

1980 
1976 

1978 
1968 

1974 


1969 
1972 

1970 

1971 
1971 
1977 


Red  Elk,  Peggy  Jean  Bean 
Reed,  Lillian 
Reed,  Shirley 
Reynolds,  Les 
Reyos,  Delilah 
Ridpath,  Anna 
Roper,  Shi rl  Lee 
Sakiestewa,  Victor 
Saltclah,  Esther 
Saltclah,  Rose 
Sanders,  Victoria 
Sandoval,  Elmo 


Sandoval ,  Vera 
Saulque,  Joseph 
Saunooke,  Osley 
Savik,  Annabeth 
Sawyer,  Jeff 
•  Scabby,  Robert  Lee,  J>" 
Schuerch,  Anthony 
Scrimshaw,  Ronald 
Sekaquaptewa,  Ken 
Sekayumptewa ,  Loren 
Sekayumptewa,  Mary  Al 
Seneca,  Martin 

Serawop,  Maxine 
Seschillie,  Rose 
Shepard,  Andrew 
Shorthai r 
Simons,  Jeff 

Simons,  Betty  Hendei 
Singer,  Lewis 


Small  canyon.  Rose 
Small  canyon,  Sarah 
Smith,  Antoinette 
Smi th ,  Betty 

'  Smith,  Linda  Diane 
Smith,  Lisa 
Smith.  Phillip 
Smith,  Verna  Carla 
Snead,  Sylvia  Keel  1 r 
Sneed,  Woodrow 
Spottedeagle,  Jon 
Spotted  Elk,  Navltt 
Steele,  Carolyn 

Steele,  Lynn 

Stevens,  Floyd 
Stewart,  Brenda 
Stewart,  Charles  G. 
Stewart,  Mildred  Ft 
Stif.farm,  Johnny 
Summers,  Milton 
Summers,  Rita 
Tahy,  Marleen 
Tahy,  Notah  B. 

Tall  bull,  LouelTa  Hov 
Tapahe,  Loren 
Taylor,  Walter  Ray 
Tewanema,  Harvey 
Thinn,  Kee 
Thomas,  Carmel ita  Re 
Thompson,  Louise 
Tillery,  Chloe  Davenport 
Toledo,  Eddie 
Toledo,  Nina  Bennet 
Tom,  Melvin 
Tomasyo,  Molly 
Trimnal,  Gloria 

Trimnal,  Roger 
Tsangjinnie,  Steve 
Tso,  Harold  K. ,  Jr. 

Tso,  Oscar 
Tsosie,  David 
Tsosie,  Kathryn  A. 
Tsosie,  Donald 
Tsosie,  Henry 
Tsosie,  Savania  L. 

Valles ,  Eduardo 
Vanderhoop,  Linda  R. 

Wakolee,  Beulah 
Walker,  Harley 
Walkyigstick,  Dawnena 
Washburn,  E.  Rhae 
Washburn,  Vicki 
Watson,  Betty  Heinecke 
Weems,  Shawn  Gilnu'- 
Williams,  Eva  line  Smith 
Williams,  Roger 

Willie,  Jerome 

Wilson,  Betty 
Wilsop,  Gloria 
Wilson,  Ralph 
Wood,  Beverly  Ketcher 
Wood,  Glenna  Mae  Honga 


Woods, 

Yazzi , 
Yazzi  ,- 
Yazzi , 
Yazzie 
Yazzie 
Yazzie 
Yazzie 
Yazz 


Walter  Charels 

Irene 

Benny 

Chester 

Grace 

,  Effie  Mae 
,  Helen  Jane 
Larry  Kee 
Mary  Sandova 
Susy  Mae 
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Bia,  Nelson 

Harper,  Glenna  Jenks 
Help,  Valerie  Mounta 
Horsen,  Roger 

James,  Penney  Burnham 
Lucas,  Sandra 
Merino,  Claralynn  West 
Wheeler,  Marie 


Delawa re/Cherokee 
Ute 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Hopi 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Mandan/Gros  Ventre 
Jicarillo/Apache 

Jicarillo/Apache 
Jicarillo/Apache 
Jicarillo/Apache 
"Winnebago 
Jicarillo/Apache 
Paiute 
Cherokee 
Sal ish/Flathead 
Chrokee 
Cheyenne 
iskimo 
>ioux 
iopi 
Hopi 

Sac  &  Fox 
Seneca 

Ute 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Assiniboine/Sioux 


Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Rosebud/Sioux 

Comanche 

Navajo 

Paiute 

Klasati 

Chrokee 

Blood 

Cheyenne 

Seneca 

Mohawk 

Navajo 

Mohawk 

Sioux 

Navajo 

Assinlboine 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Hopi 

Navajo 

Comanche 

Navajo 

Sac  &  Fox 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Paiute 

Navajo 

Catawba 

Catawba 
Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 
•.  Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 
Navajo 


Mgmt .  B.S. 

Education  M.E. 

Education  B.S. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

Juris  Doctor  Degree  JDD 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

CDFR  B.S. 

Psychology  B.S. 

Business  Mgmt.  B.S. 

Health  Science  B.S. 

Health  Sciecne  B.S. 

CDFR  B.S. 

Law  Enforcement/ 

Psych/ Pub. Adm.  B.S. 

Animal  Science  B.S. 

Spanish  B.A. 

Family  Science  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

B.S. 

History  B.S. 

Youth  Leadership  B.S. 

Microbiology  B.S. 

University  Studies  B.A. 

Industrial  Educ.  B.S. 

Business  Mgmt.  B.S. 

English  B.A. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

CDFR  B.S. 

Political  Science  B.S. 

Public  Admin.  MPA 

Education  B.S. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Univer.  Studies  B.S. 

Organization  Behav.  M.A. 

Homemaking  Educ.  B.S. 

Education  B.S. 

Elementary  Sch.Adm.  M.E. 

Educ.  Specialist  M.E.+ 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Home  Econ.  Educ.  B.S. 

Anthropology  & 

Archeology  B.S. 

University  Studies  B.A. 

Physical  Educ.  B.S. 

Chemistry  B.S. 

Applied.  Sociology  B.S. 

Pre-Med  B.S. 

Sociology  B.S. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Secondary  Educ.  B.A. 

Counseling  &  Guid.  M.S. 

Spanish  B.A. 

Public  Admin.  MPA 

Social  Work  B.S. 

Art  and  Design  B.A. 

Psychology  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

University  Studies  B.S. 

Manufacturing  Tech.  M.S. 

Sociology  B.S. 

Education  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Family  Living  B.S. 

Business  Mmgt.  B.S. 

Social  Work  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Justice  Admin.  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

CDFR  B.S. 

Nursing  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Civil  Engineering  B.S. 

Teacher  Educ.  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  B.S. 

Elementary  Educ.  M.S. 

Sociology 


Art 
Social  Work 
Elementary  Educ. 
Education 
Elementary  Educ. 


B.A. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 

B.S. 


Pascue/Yaqui 

Elem. Ed/University 

Studies 

B.S. 

Ute 

Education 

B.S. 

Sac  &  Fox 

History  of  Religion  M.S. 

Zuni 

Building  Tech. 

B.S. 

Cherokee 

Public  Relations 

B.A. 

Comanche 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

Comanche/Choctaw 

Home  Economics 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

Tsimshian 

Psychology 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Horae  Eco.Educ. 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Speech 

Communications 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

Botany/Range  Sci . 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Teacher  Educ. 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

Choctaw 

Spanish 

B.S. 

Cherokee 

Health  Sciences 

B.S. 

Hualapai 

Family  Econ.  &  Home 

Mgmt. 

B.S. 

Clothing  &  Textiles  B.S. 

Niska 

Social  Work 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Family  Living 

B.S. 

Nayajo 

Pre-Law 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Sociology 

B.S. 

Hopi /Navajo 

CDFR/Psychol ogy 

B.S. 

Navajo 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Education 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Psychology 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.A. 

Navajo 

CDFR 

B.S. 

Juris  Doctor  Degree  JDD 

Navajo 

Health  Science 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Univ.  Studies 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Business  Educ. 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Business 

B.S. 

Ute 

CDFR 

B.S. 

Kwakuitl 

Elementary  Educ. 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Physical  Educ. 

B.S. 

Mohawk/ Iroquois 

University  Studies 

B.S. 

Lumbee 

Community  Education 

M.E. 

Apache 

CDFR 

B.S. 

Navajo 

Chemistry 

B.S, 

1976 

1980 

1980 

1972 

1979 

1979 

1978 

1974 

1964 


1969 

1970 
1968 
1981 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1965 

1978 

1979 
1981 
1975. 
1971' 

1978 

1973 
1981 
1964 
1967 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1974 
1974 
1976 

1967 

1973 

1974 

1979 
1976 

1973 

1978 

1974 

1975 

1979 

1974 

1975 
1972 
1961 
1978 

1972 
1964 

1968 

1966 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1980 

1973 

1976 
1968 
1959 

1981 
1976 
1975 
1978 

1975 

1976 
1980 
1958 
1975 
1958 

1973 
1972 
1961  . 

1971 
1961 
1964 
1964 
1975 

1974 

1972 
1972 

1975 
lf78 
1978 


1967 

1978 

1977 
1981 
1975 

1973 

1981 
1975 

1978 

1974 

1979 
1966 

1978 

1979 

1974 

1975 
1975 

1974 
1979 

1972 

1973 
1969 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1982 

1976 
1978 
1978 
1976 


1982 

1982 
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Harmon’s  Life  Parallels 
Indian  Education  Roots 


By  Ivonne  Crane 

(Editor’s  note-In  a  recent 
interview  with  Br.  Rondo 
Harmon,  he  commented  about 
some  of  his  life’s  experiences  and 
his  work  with  the  Indian 
Education  Program  at  BYU. 
He’ll  retire  next  year.  Harmon 
has  been  with  the  program  since 
its  early  beginning  roots. 
Harmon  goes  back  into  his  life 
history  because  he  truly  feels 
that  each  experience  related  to 
the  next  by  giving  him  the 
necessary  preparation  he  needed 
to  contribute  to  the  Indian 
program.  Throughout  the  story, 
Harmon  refers  to  people  of 
Indian,  Latin  American, 
Mexican,  and  Polynesian 
descendants  as  Lamanites.  As 
you  read  his  story,  Harmon  hopes 
that  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
important  effects  and  the  good 
results  of  prayerful  decision¬ 
making  and  sacrifices  in  life.) 

Rondo  S.  Harmon  was  born  in 
Star  Valley,  Wyoming,  to  Walter 
Speary  Harmon  and  LaParele 
Tolman  Harmon.  He  is  the  oldest 
of  14  children.  His  wife  is  June 
Marie  Riddles  Harmon  of  Walter, 
Oklahoma,  born  to  Wesley  and 
Jane  Riddles.  June’s  mother, 
Jane  Riddles,  was  a  full-blooded 
Comanche.  June  is  one  of  eight 
children  left  motherless  by  her 
mother’s  death.  Her  father  had  to 
travel  frequently  looking  for  a 
stable  job;  but  was  really  a 
professional  gambler  and  was 
soon  not  able  to  properly  care  for 
his  young  family  because  of  his 
travels. 

An  LDS  family  came  in  and 
took  over  some  of  her  mother’s 
land  and  raised  these  Indian 
children.  They  may  tave  been  one 
of  the  first  unofficial  Lamanite 
placement  families  in  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  “The  Williams 
family,”  as  they  were  called,  who 
raised  the  Riddles  children,  were 
partly  active  in  the  church,  and 
lived  way  out  on  the  reservation 
distant  from  the  centers  of  the 
church. 

Harmon  states,  “I  first 
contacted  Lamanites  while  in  the 
military  service  when  I  left  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  after  basic 


training  for  a  holiday  and  a  visit 
to  the  nearest  branch  of  the  LDS 
Church.” 

He  had  been  drafted  into  the 
Army  in  1942  at  the  age  of  21  when 
he  returned  home  from  a  mission 
to  California. 

He  met  June  Marie  Riddles 
at  an  MIA  church  function  and 
was  surprised  to  learn  af¬ 
terwards  that  this  mature  young 
lady  was  only  14  years  of  age. 
They  then  began  to  date  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  a  number  of 
weekends.  But  then  with  some 
resistance  from  June’s  foster 
mother,  Harmon  concluded  that 
he  should  discontinue  the  court¬ 
ship  with  this  young  lady  who  was 
considerably  younger  than  he. 

It  was  almost  three  years 
later  when  he  saw  her  again  as 
she  entered  a  church  Green  and 
Gold  Ball  at  Fort  Sill  with 
another  LDS  higher  ranked  of¬ 
ficer.  He  then  realized  it  was  time 
to  again  take  up  the  courtship. 
The  result  was  that  they  danced 
together  most  of  the  night;  he 
then  took  her  away  from  the 
higher  ranking  officer  and 
delivered  her  home  that  night  in  a 
taxi  cab.  This  courtship  resumed 
and  continued  for  some  months. 

With  the  courtship  and  other 
distractions  and  living  away 
from  home  while  working  part- 
time,  June  was  unable  to  finish 
high  school.  She  decided  that  she 
should  go  to  Salt  Lake  to  see  the 
mountains,  snow,  the  temple,  and 
eventually  Harmon’s  folks  in 
Wyoming  preliminary  to  their 
becoming  more  serious. 

On  January  18,  1945,  Harmon 
was  the  only  military  solider  at 
Fort  Sill,  to  his  knowledge  under 
quarantine,  to  miraculously 
receive  a  two-week  furlough  to 
return  home  to  marry  his  bride 
June  in  the  LDS  temple.  It  was  a 
period  of  quarantine  when  no  one 
was  ever  allowed  these  privileges 
during  this  time  because  of  an 
outbreak  of  disease  and  the 
preparations  being  made  to  open 
the  second  front  in  Europe.  But 
permission  was  granted  for 
Harmon  to  marry  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple,  apparently 
through  the  efforts  of  lawyer 
friend  who  knew  the  Con¬ 


stitutional  rights  of  a  soldier, 
even  in  time  of  war. 

Harmon  and  his  bride 
returned  to  Lawton,  Oklahoma, 
just  outside  of  Fort  Sill.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  his  name 
was  among  those  on  a  list  of 
scheduled  troops  to  leave  to  an 
unknown  destination.  Prior  to 
this  time,  his  name  had  been  on 
such  lists  but  was  always 
removed  for  ohe  reason  or 
another. 

This  time  it  was  not  removed 
and  he  had  to  leave  his  bride  of 
one  month  behind,  not  knowing 
where  he  was  going.  After  three 
or  four  days  on  a  troop  train 
traveling  through  the  southern 
states,  the  troops  finally  ended  up 
at  Fort  Brag,  N.C.,  near 
Fayetteville.  Within  a  week 
Harmon  had  been  assigned,  of  all 
things,  to  be  the  boxing  instructor 
in  the  division  of  a  field  artilery 
battery. 

He  was  required  to  train  men 
for  hand  to  hand  combat  through 
boxing  techniques.  All  men  who 
were  interested  were  excused 
from  the  unpopular  physical 
program  of  calisthenics  and 
allowed  to  learn  boxing.  The 
commander  of  the  United 
required  that  every  Tuesday 
night  a  boxing  match  be  spon¬ 
sored  on  the  post, 
opportunity,  given  a  gymnasium 
and  an  adjacent  office  and  a  half 
day  off  two  or  three  times  per 
week.  June  joined  him  there  and 
they  spent  their  last  six  months 
living  in  Fayetteville  in  a 
bedroom  sharing  kitchen 
privileges  with  many  other 
military  couples. 

The  Harmons  were 
discharged  from  the  Army  in 
March  1946.  He  then  returned  to 
Star  Valley  temporarily  where 
their  first  baby  was  born  to  them 
in  April. 

Harmon  mentioned  his 
father’s  blessing  he  received 
before  he  left  for  the  Army,  and 
how  he  has  lived  to  see  its  literal 
fulfillment.  His  father  in  the 
blessing  stated,  “If  you  will  live 
worthily  you  will  never  have  to  go 
overseas  and  fight  the  enemy; 
you  will  never  shoot  at  anyone 
and  no  one  will  ever  have  to  shoot 


Rondo  Harmon  and  June  Riddles  (later  his  wife)  by  an  Army 
barracks  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  during  their  World  War  II  courtship. 


at  you.”  This  promise  was  not 
taken  very  seriously  by  Harmon 
in  the  beginning,  but  had 
gradually  become  a  great  source 
of  inspiration  and  now  one  of 
gratitude. 

The  Harmons  decided  to  go  to 
Provo  in  June  1946  so  that  Har¬ 
mon  could  continue  his 
education.  They  found  an 
apartment  off  campus  near  the 
Varsity  Market.  It  had  been 
nearly  nine  years  since  Harmon 
was  in  school. 

He  finished  undergraduate 
work  at  BYU  in  three  years, 
going  both  spring  and  summer. 
At  this  time  he  was  living  on 
campus  in  the  old  Wymount 
Village  that  was  constructed 
after  the  war  and  located  wher^ 
the  Wilkinson  Center  is  now. 

He  was  then  required  to 
move  off  campus  since  he  had 
finished  with  his  undergraduate 
work  and  was  not  planning  to 
attend  for  awhile. 

He  taught  at  Franklin 
Elementary  School  in  the  Provo 
City  School  District  for  1  y2  years. 
He  was  then  invited  to  join  the 
teaching  faculty  at  BYU  at  the 


Dr.  Rondo  Harmon,  professor  of  Indian  Education,  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  his  life  and  the  history  of  the  Indian  program  at 


BYU. 

elementary  education  teacher 
training  lab  school  on  the  lower 
campus.  After  two  and  a  half 
years  in  this  position,  he  returned 
to  the  Provo  City  Schools  for  two 
more  years  as  an  elementary 
teacher  and  finally  completed  his 
master’s  degree  in  elementary 


education  and 

school 

ad- 

ministration. 

His  first 

school 

ad- 

^ministrative  assignment  was  in 
Duchesne  County  in  the  Uintah 
Basin  where  he  was  principal  of 
the  Altamont  schools  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  elementary,  a  junior 
high,  and  a  high  school.  After  his 
first  year,  when  a  new  high 
school  was  completed,  he  then 
was  switched  to  be  principal  of 
that  high  school  where  he 
remained  for  two  years. 

It  was  at  this  time  periodl954- 
55  that  June,  after  having  had 
four  children,  returned  to  high 
school  classes  and  obtained  her 
diploma  at  Altamont  High  School 
where  Harmon  was  the  principal. 

The  Harmons  then  moved  to 
Vernal  where  he  served  as  the 
vice  principal  ,of  Uintah  High 
School  and  became  principal  of 
Ashley  Valley  Junior  High 
School.  Two  more  children  were 
born  to  the  Harmons  there.  June 
proceeded  to  attend  summer 
school  sessions  and  to  do  some 
substitute  teaching. 

With  six  children,  she  still 
had  a  desire  to  obtain  a  college 
degree. 

It  was  in  VernaJ  that  the 
Harmons  decided  to  build  their 
dream  home.  It  was  located 
across  the  street  from  the  junior 
high  school  where  Harmon  was 
the  principal.  It  was  a  multi¬ 
storied  spacious  house  with  a 
librarjf,  two  fireplaces,  many 
bedrooms,  and  very  practical  for 
a  family. 

Before  it  could  be  fully 
finished  and  landscaped,  the 
Harmons  were  offered  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  the  LDS 
Church  in  the  church  schools  of 
the  South  Pacific.  He  was  ap- 
pdinted  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  in  the  Tongan  Islands. 

In  October  1963,  he  departed 
with  his  two  small  boys  as 
companions  to  serve  about  three 
months  before  June  was  able  to 
join  him  in  Tonga.  After  a  short: 
stop  in  Hawaii  to  participate  im 
the  dedication  of  the  Polynesian 
Cultural  Center,  he  landed  first  in 
Samoa  and  then  in  Tonga. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the 
states,  June  was  busy  in  settling 
family  affairs.  It  took  courage  for 


her  to  accept  being  left  behind  to 
store  such  things  as  their  home 
furniture,  their  car,  and  other 
items  never  to  return  to  them. 
She  had  to  abandon  the  car  in  the 
streets  so  that  it  could  be  sold 
back  to  the  motor  company 
where  it  was  purchased.  She  then 
was  able  to  leave  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  join  Harmon  in 
Tonga. 

For  four  years.  June  taught 
English  as  a  second  Language 
among  the  Polynesian  Lamanites 
and  assisted  Harmon  as  he 
provided  administrative 
leadership  to  this  fast-expanding 
school  system  of  the  LDS  Church. 

Their  church  and  school 
mission  extended  out  to  other 
Polynesian  Islands.  Eleven 
middle  schools  were  established 
by  Harmon  throughout  the 
Tongan  island  and  also  one  in 
Suva,  Fiji.  The  Fijian  school  has 
now  grown  into  one  of  the  large 
prominent  school  systems  of  the 
Church  in  the  islands. 

One  of  Harmon’s  former 
students  who  attended  Liahona 
High  School  Hianggi  Weseley, 
who  later  went  to  the  Church 
College  of  Hawaii  and  then  to 
BYU  is  now  the  director  for  the 
church  school  system  in  Suva, 
Fiji.  He  is  a  Polynesian  Lamanite 
from  the  Rotuman  Island  group. 

The  Harmons  were  unable  to 
complete  their  whole  six  years  of 
service,  it  was  reduced  to  four 
years  because  one  boy  had 
returned  home  to  the  states  to 
play  football  and  was  trying  to 
finish  at  Provo  High  School 
without  a  father;  a  second  son 
was  going  blind  and  needed  a 
cornea  transplant. 

It  was^  at  this  time  that 
Harmon  returned  to  the  states 
and  found  employment  again  as  a 
graduate  assistant  with  the  BYU 
Indian  Education  program  part- 
time  while  he  worked  toward  his 
doctoral  degree. 

As  the  family  was  ready  to 
leave  Tonga,  June  was  seriously 
ill  and  was  not  able  to  travel.  The 
family  left  her  behind  once  again 
to  come  home  later.  She  finally 
joined  them  in  Provo  when  BYU 
was  about  to  start  its  fall 
semester  of  1967. 

She  then  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  BYU  and  tried  to  finish  her 
degree  while  she  also  managed 
her  family.  In  the  spring  of  1968, 
Harmon  was  appointed  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Indian 
Education  Department. 


Page  7  Eagle's  Eye 
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While  in  the  Tongan  Islands,  the  Harmon  family  posed  for  this 
portrait  in  1964.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Rondo  Harmon). 


In  those  early  days,  the  In¬ 
dian  program  was  divided  into 
two  departments :  Indian 
Education  and  Personal  Services 
and  the  General  Curriculum.  Its 
headquarters  was  in  the  Jacobs; 
house  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill  just  south  of  the  Marriott 
Center. 

The  enrollment  of  the  BYU 
Indian  program  was  about  131 
students  who  were  financially 
sustained  by  some  tribal  funding 
and  supplemented  income  by  a 
few  private  donations  and  other 
limited  BYU  funds. 

Harmon’s  responsibility  as 
acting  chairman  at  the  time 
included  all  of  the  services 
recruitment,  funding, 
registration,  orientation,  per¬ 
sonal  services,  housing,  etc.  But 
this  excluded  the  direction  of  the 
faculty  which  was  directed  by  Dr. 
Banks;  he  supervised  the  faculty 
of  the  general  curriculum. 

By  coordinating  efforts  with 
Banks  and  other  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  Recruitment  Committee 
were  organized  by  Harmon  and 
assigned  to  schools  and  Indian 
reservations  throughout  the 
western  United  States.  By  1970- 
with  the  help  and  efforts  of  the 
general  curriculum  faculty,  the 
LDS  Placement  Program,  the 
Seminaries,  and  teachers  in  the 
field-the  Indian  Education 
Department  had  enrolled  531 
Indian  students. 

This  number  has  never  been 
exceeded  throughout  the  ensuing 
years.  It  has  stablized  at  this 
point  or  below.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  department  was  moved 
to  the  faculty  office  building  on 
the  edge  of  the  hill  above  the 
Richards  P.E.  Building. 

At  this  time  the  summer 
orientation  program  was 
initiated  to  help  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  students.  They  came  to  what 
we  then  called,  “A  Fall  Orien¬ 
tation  Round-Up.”  This  was 
sponsored  in  Provo  Canyon  at  the 
BYU  Aspen  Grove  Family  Camp. 

In  about  1970,  the  BIA 
(Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  in¬ 
stituted  a  program  that  would 
only  fund  Indian  students  where 
the  institutions  that  they  attended 
would  match  the  other  half  of 
their  expenses . 

This  matching  financial 
package  was  about  a  50-50  ratio. 
(BYU  paid  books  and  tuition 
and  BIA  the  living  ex¬ 
penses.  )This  became  a  major 
dilemma  for  Harmon.  For  some 
reason  enough  of  these  funds 
were  not  raised  when  it  came 
time  for  students  to  register  for 
the  winter  semester. 

Harmon  counts  this  ex¬ 
perience  one  of  his  most 
frustrating.  He  had  committed 
BYU  to  a  fund-matching 
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program  with  the  BIA  for  the 
whole  academic  school  year-fall 
and  winter  semesters. 

He  risked  his  future  and  the 
future  of  the  program,  but  he 
made  this  decision  after 
prayerful  thought  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  Dean  Lester 
Whetten  of  the  General  College. 
(Brother  Whetten  was  a  great 
supporter  of  the  Indian 
program.)  pay  vouchers  were 
made  out  to  each  student  for 
winter  registration  equilvalent  to 
approximately  $200,000  so  that 
the  Indian  students  could  register 
and  full  BYU’s  commitment. 

The  matter  of  this  deficit 
attracted  the  attention  of  the 
BYU  administrative  officers. 
When  they  called  Harmon  in  and 
requested  his  explanation  of  the 
problem,  Harmon  said,  “He  did  it 
to  save  BYU’s  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  meeting  its  com¬ 
mitments.” 

Steps  were  taken  eventually 
by  the  university  and  the  Church 
to  cover  this  deficit,  and  neither 
Harmon  or  Dean  Whetten  or  the 
Indian  program  suffered  as  a 
result  of  this  action. 

The  fact  is  that  this  set  off  a 
request  for  an  expanded  budget 
and  commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  BYU  and  the  Church  in  the 
support  of  the  Indian  education 
program.  These  commitments 
became  the  beginning  of  a  real 
solid  sustantive  financial  base,  so 
much  so  that  the  Indian 
education  program  has  grown 
and  flourished  during  these  many 
years  since. 

Looking  back,  Harmon  feels 
that  this  critical  event  was  an 
important  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  program  at 
BYU. 

During  this  period,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Janie  Thompson 
and  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers, 
the  Lamanite  Generation  began 
to  develop.  The  recruitment  of 
Indian  students  was  accelerated 
by  the  effect  of  a  pageant  which 
was  developed  entitled,  “From 
The  Eagles  Bed.” 

Kurt  Olsen  developed  and 
produced  this  pageant.  He  has 
served  the  Lamanites  in  many 
ways.  This  pageant  was  spon¬ 
sored  and  shown  to  overflowing 
crowds  during  Indian  Week  in  the 
Harris  Fine  Arts  Center.  It  was 
also  packaged  and  sent  out  to 
some  of  the  reservations  and 
locations  with  high  concentration 
of  Indains  throughout  the  states 
each  year.  The  principle  actors 
were  BYU  Indian  students. 

Arlene  N  of chissey 
(Williams)  and  Carnes  Burson 
were  prominent  at  this  time  in 
producing  not  only  “Go  My  Son,” 
but  other  important  musical 
creations  in  behalf  of  the  Indian 
program. 

During  the  1971-72  school 
year,  the  Indian  education 
program  was  authorized  to  move 
into  the  lower  floor  of  the 
Brimhall  Building.  Considerable 
remodeling  was  approved  to 
facilitate  the  needs  of  the 
department,  together  with  the 
general  curriculum  faculty  and 
the  TMF.  Each  year  this  cluster 
of  offices  and  arrangement  of 
student  offices  were  modified  to 
meet  growing  needs  and  changes  ; 
as  the  program  developed. 

After  the  program  expanded 
into  the  new  building,  Harmon 
had  the  task  of  operating  the 
personal  services,  incoming 
financial  accounts,  and  other 
services  as  he  had  done  before 
with  only  one  secretary  and  the 
help  of  two  part-time  assistants 
without  the  help  of  a  computer  or 
the  counseling  and  personnel 
teams  now  in  existence. 

In  1973-74,  a  new  com¬ 


mitment  was  made  to  the  Indian 
program  after  many  requests 
and  the  tireless  efforts  of  Dean  L. 
Whetten,  Harmon,  Banks,  and 
other  faculty  members.  Some 
additional  counselors, 
secretaries,  and  other  personnel 
were  added  to  the  staff. 

New  officers  were  brought  in. 
Lanny  Gneiting  was  brought  in  to 
coordinated  the  financial  ac¬ 
counts;  John  Maestas,  a 
Lamanite  graduates  student  with 
his  master’s  degree,  came  to 
administrated  the  Indian 
education  services.  Harmon  was 
finally  allowed,  after  25  years,  to 
get  on  with  his  first  love,  the 
teaching  of  religion. 

These  last  10  years  of  serving 
the  students,  teaching  the  gospel, 
building  faith,  and  testimonies 
has  been  the  most  enriching  and 
soul  satisfying  years  of  his  life. 

Now  as  he  looks  towards  his 
retirement  in  July,  1984,  he 
reminisces  over  these*  years  of 
work  with  the  Lamanites, 
commencing  with  his  marriage, 
serving  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
the  Indian  program  at  BYU  with 
some  nostalgia  and  deep  ap¬ 
preciations. 

He  believes  that  his  early 
experiences  with  his  wife,  then 
his  experiences  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems, 
and  South  Pacific,  and  later  at 
BYU  were  a  part  of  provedential 
design;  in  other  words,  Harmon 
believes  that  he  was,  as  well  as 
were  many  others  of  the  faculty, 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
building  of  the  Indian  education 
program  at  BYU  because  of 
special  early  preparatory  ex¬ 
periences. 

Some  of  Harmon’s  personal 
observations  may  be  worthy  of 
interest:  “From  small,  obscure 
beginnings  many  significant  and 
great  outcomes  are  seen  and 
recognized,”  says  Harmon.  For 
instance,  Harmon’s  marriage  to 
a  Lamanite  set  him  on  a  course  of 
interest  and  service  to  the  people 
of  promise  which  has  resulted  in 
helping  him  bring  about  the 
fulfillment  of  Lamanite 
promises. 

He  has  witnessed  this  in  the 
growth  of  his  own  extended 
as  well  as  that  of  his  wife’s.  His 
wife  received  her  degree,  after 
having  family  and  then  became  a 
master  teacher. 

His  wife’s  sister,  Faye, 
became  the  first  Lamanite  Relief 
Society  president  of  a  non- 
Lamanite  stake:  her  daughter, 
Vicky  Washburn,  became  one  of 
the  early  Miss  Indian  BYU 
queens;  and  her  son,  Rhae, 
graduated  from  BYU  and 
married  a  Sioux  Indian  and  he 
and  his  wife  settled  in  Cherry 
Creek  area  of  South  Dakota 
where  he  is  now  branch 
president. 

Grant  Williams,  son  of  sister 
Ada,  became  one  of  the  first 
Lamanite  bishops  on  the  BYU 
campus  and  is  the  husband  of 
Arlene  Nofchissey  Williams.  He 
is  a  prominent  cinematographer 
for  the  BYU  Media  Production 
Studio. 

Her  daughter,  Kathrine, 
became  the  wife  of  Elder  George 
P.  Lee,  who  is  a  General 
Authority  for  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Harmon  and  his  wife  June 
have  raised  two  Navajo  Indian 
children  from  the  age  of  five  to 
adulthood  in  addition  to  their 
own  six  children.  Five  of  these 
children  have  served  LDS 
missions.  These  Navajo  children 
who  were  raised  by  the  Harmons 
are  the  nephew  and  niece  of 
Elder  Lee. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
what  happened  to  the  Lamanite 


children  raised  in  the  Harmon 
house.  Going  backward  from  the 
youngest  to  the  eldest,  each  is 
accounted  for  by  these  com¬ 
ments:  Henry,  a  Navajo  is  now 
serving  a  mission  in  Tennessee: 
Nora,  his  sister  married  a  Navajo 
and  is  living  with  her  two 
children  in  Many  Farms,  Ariz. 

His  son  Phillip  filled  a 
mission  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Harmon  shares  the  experience: 
When  Phillip  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands  Amsterdam 
Mission,  President  Limburg,  (the 
mission  president)  greeted  him 
with  enthusiasm.  To  him  Phillip 
was  an  answer  to  his  prayers ;  he 
had  been  praying  that  a 
Lamanite  missionary  would  be 
sent  to  the  Netherlands. 
(Someone  with  Indian  heritage.) 
He  quickly  charged  ElderHarmor 
with  the  responsibility  to  build  an 
Indian  oriented  program  that 
would  take  advantage  of  the 
natural  curiosity  of  the  people 
about  Indians  and  serve  as  an  aid 
to  introducing  the  Book  of 
Mormon  more  effectively  among 
the  people. 

After  a  number  of  letters  and 
long  distant  calls  between  the 
mission  president.  Phillip,  and 
Brother  Harmon,  the  program 
was  under  way. 

Sister  Harmon  was  aided  by 
Arliene  Williams  in  making  a 
teepee.  Arliene  gathered  some 
artifacts  and  Brother  Harmon 
brought  some  artifacts  from 
Mexico  as  well  and  employed  as 
BYU  student  to  make  an  Indian 
chief's  costume  out  of  elk  hide. 

All  of  this  was  assembled 
together  and  with  the  aid  of  Dale 
Tingey,  director  of  American 
Indian  Services  at  BYU.  The 
program  was  shipped  to  the 
Netherlands,  along  with  Arliene 
Williams,  who  volunteered"  to  go 
along  and  help  the  missionaries 
get  the  program  started. 

Elder  Harmon  and  his 
companion  traveled  over  most  of 
the  Netherlands  setting  up  the 
teepee  in  towns  and  cities  which 
resulted  in  unusual  success.  (Any 
success  was  desirable  since  the 
Netherlands  was  one  of  the 
European  missions  which  had  no 
yielded  many  baptisms  in  recent' 
years.)  The  accomplishments- 
and  results  of  the  Indian  referral 
program  were  published  in  an 
official  publication  by  the 
mission  in  December  1980  as 
follows:  Total  number  of  trips* 
made  to  cities— 45 

Total  number  of  referrals 
requested  through  the  Indian 
Indian  program— 1,164 

Total  number  of  Book  of: 
Mormons  placed  through  the 
Indian  program— 656 


Totpl  number  of  new  in¬ 
vestigators  contacted  through  the 
Indian  program— 204 

Total  number  of  new  contacts 
first  contacted  through  the  Indian 
program  —  754 

Total  number  of  baptisms  that 
took  result  of  the  Indian  program 
11. 

Phillip,  upon  returning  from 
his  mission,  attended  BYU  for  a 
year  and  then  accepted  a  career 
opportunity  offered  to  him  by 
Mederic  Corporation;  Debra  is  a 
motor  inspector  at  Geneva  Steel 
Company  and  is  temporarily,  laid 
off 'but  r  hopes  to  return  soon; 
Leonard  Kent  is  a  district 
Representative  for  the  Maderic 
Corporation,  a  company  which 
supplies  expensive  electronic  life 
saving  equipment  for  hospitals; 
Richard  was  recently  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Daily  Herald  in 
Provo  after  being  a  prominent 
sports  writer  for  many  years; 
Linda  is  raising  a  family  of  six 
along  with  her  husband,  Douglas 
Philbrick,  on  the  Crow-Creek- 
Sioux  reservation  at  Fort 
Thomas,  South  Dakota;  Rondo 
Jr.  the  eldest,  is  a  sales  engineer 
for  Cate  Baring  Tool  Supply. 

To  Harmon,  the  promise  that 
the  Lamanites  will  blossom  as  a 
rose  is  a  true  reality,  His  best 
advice  to  Indian  students  is,  “An 
education  is  worthwhile  and  can 
be  obtained  if  we  preserve  and 
stay  with  it,  even  if  it  takes  you 
into  many  years;  even  after  that, 
we  may  not  get  into  our  true 
profession.  Don’t  give  up; 
remember  that  it  took  Harmon 
over  25  years  of  work  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  public 
education  before  he  could  realize 
his  major  interest  and  goal  of 
teaching  religion  in  the  church 
school  system. 

Some  of  his  past  students 
commented  about  what  they 
know  about  Rondo  Harmon  “I 
took  his  religion  class  when  I  was 
a  freshman,  Brother  Harmon  has 
a  real  deep  love  for  the  lamanite 
people.  I  could  tell  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  and  the  Indian  people  and  by 
instances  where  I  met  him  on 
campus  just  after  I  had  returned 
with  the  Lamanite  Generation 
from  Eastern  Europe  Once  he 
said  to  me  “I  sure  do  admire  and 
respect  you  students  for  going 
over  there  and  spreading  the 
gospel  through  your  song  and 
dances.  *’ 

Brother  Harmon  has  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  the 
Lamanite  People,”  Commented 
Ralph  Crane,  a  former  student  of 
Harmon’s. 


Marlene  Begay: 
First  Indian 
Woman  Graduating 
From  BYU  In 
Electrical  Engineering 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  story  by 
Renee  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Women’s  section  of  the  Provo  Daily 
Herald,  appeared  the  Sunday 
before  Indian  Week.  It  is  used 
here  by  permission  from  the 
Daily  Herald. ) 

Women  are  afraid  to  go  into 
math  courses,  Marlene  Begay 
says.  “This  must  be  the  reason 
more  of  them  aren't  in  it.’’ 

Marlene  will  graduate  from 
BYU  with  a  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  in  April.  Then  she 
anticipates  that  she  will  make 
close  to  $27,000  a  year. 

“There  aren’t  many  women 
in  engineering  at  BYU,”  she 
says.  “There  was  one  girl  who 
graduated  last  semester  and  I 
will  be  the  only  one  this  year.” 
She  is  the  first  woman  Indian 
student  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Marlene  is  very  goal  oriented 
and  also  competitive. 

“Competitiveness  is  a 
motivation  tool.”  she  says.  “If 
you  want  to  do  really  well,  you 
have  to  be  motivated.” 

Even  in  high  school  she  was 
drawn  to  math  and  science 
courses,  though  one  year  of  math 
was  all  that  was  required. 

“This  should  be  changed,” 
she  emphasized.  “Students 
should  be  required  to  do  more 
math  and  science.  People  at  that 
young  age  can’t  make  decisions 
on  their  own.” 

She  believes  that  women 
particularly  are  intimidated.  “I 
was  never  really  scared,”  she 
says.  “You  see  the  course 
description  and  you  become 
overwhelmed,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  you  give  up.” 


Drawing  on  an  analogy  she 
observed  that  just  because  a 
certain  percentage  of  people  are 
killed  in  automobiles,  this  is  no 
reason  not  to  ride  in  a  car. 

Though  some  of  her  female 
high  school  friends  were  in  her 
math  classes,  few  of  these  went 
off  into  the  science  fields. 

“They  just  didn’t  have  the 
vision.  When  you  are  in  high 
school  you  don’t  think  of  these 
things.” 

Marlene  was  originally  in 
computer  science  at  Utah  State 
University  which  she  attended 
for  two  years  on  a  Kennecott 
Scholarship. 

“But  I  wanted  to  know  more 
about  how  the  computer  works,” 
she  said,  “how  the  internal 
components  operate.” 

This  spearheaded  her  move 
to  BYU  where  she  is  on  an 
education  fellowship. 

“BYU  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  engineering,”  she 
says.  But  sometimes  it  has  been 
.  difficult. 

At  the  very  beginning  you  are 
overwhelmed,  but  every  year  it 
decreases.  Last  year  I  began  to" 
see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.” 

The  hours  are  terrible  at 
times. 

“I  study  maybe  12  hours  a 
day-not  including  classwork,” 
she  says,  and  with  this  she  has 
pulled  a  3.0  GPA-high  for  a  field 
of  this  difficulty. 

“I  have  spent  many 
weekends  working  and  have 
stayed  overnight  on  many  oc¬ 
casions.” 

Has  she  had  to  make  trade¬ 
offs? 


With  a  light  pencil,  Marlene  Begay  works  with  a  complicated  problem  on  the  computer  in  an 
engineering-technology  laboratory.  (Photos  of  Marlene  courtesy  of  Mark  Philbrick,  BYU  Public 
Communications ) . 

And  she  forsees  the  from  her  parents  who  live  in 
miniaturization  of  everything.  Kearns. 

“Everything  in  electronics  “They  are  both  work 
will  be  more  portable  and  aholics,”  she  explained, 
compact,”  she  says,  noting  that  Her  mother  was  a  student  at 
they  now  have  a  computer  you  BYU  and  her  father  was  em 
can  take  to  class  with  you.  ployed  at  the  Indian  School  in 

“Japan  has  a  new  optical  Brigham  City  when  they  met. 
audio  disc,”  she  says,  “like  a  Her  mother  has  successfully 
laser  disc,  that  will  replace  combined  raising  a  family  of  five 
record  albums.  It  will  play  the 
entire  album  on  one  side.” 


“Of  course  I  have  traded 
some  of  my  social  life,”  she 
admits.  “I  trade  it  in  now  for  the 
benefits  in  the  future.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  she  is  a 
single-interest  person. 

“I  like  music,”  she  says, 
“and  I  make  time  to  go  skiing.  I 
could  just  be  studying  all  the 
time.  But  if  I  don’t  have  some 
recreation  I  would  go  bananas.  In 
the  summertime  we  go  sailing  a 
lot-my  friends  and  I.” 

Getting  along  with  people  is 
high  priority  to  Marlene-both 
personally  and  professionally. 

“Engineers  are  sometimes 
considered  as  real  nerds,”  she 
says,  “but  this  isn’t  so. 

“It  requires  good  com¬ 
munications  skills,”  she  says,  “to 
work  as  a  team.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  get  along  with  people  to 
get  a  project  done.” 

She  believes  this  is  one  of  her 
assets-getting  along  with  people. 

“It  also  requires  a  group 
commitment,”  she  continued, 
commitment  to  the  entire 
group.” 

The  project  she  is  working  on 
now,  they  hope  to  get  a  patent  on- 
“but  we  have  to  work  as  a  group- 
as  a  team.” 

She  observes  that  computers 
are  just  beginning  to  have  im¬ 
pact. 

“People  are  beginning  to  see 
time-saving  advantages  to 
computers,”  she  says,  “along 
with  the  fun  they  can  have.” 


MARLENE  WITH  CHIP 


with  a  career,  and  her  father  is  a 
foreman  at  Kennecott. 

Marlene  is  concerned  that 
Japan  produces  2.5  times 
many  engineers  as  the  U.S. 
though  the  U.S.  produces  10  times 
more  lawyers. 

“Even  though  we  are  the 
leaders  in  technology,  they  are 
ahead  of  us  in  applying  this 
technology.”  she  says.  “All  these 
different  kinds  of  advancements 
come  from  Japan. 

“My  manager  was  telling  us 
that  you  used  to  go  to  product 
shows  in  the  U.S.  and  saw  all 
these  Japanese  taking  pictures, 
and  we  laughed  it  off.” 

No  one  is  laughing  anymore. 
“Now,”  she  says,  “ 
Americans  are  going  to  shows 
Japan  and  taking  pictures 
improve  their  products  in  the 


She  has  had  many  good  work 
experiences  including  two 
summers  at  IBM  and  last 
summer  with  Hewlett-Packard  in 
Research  and  Development  at  jjg 

their  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado  lab.  while  she  has  had  good 
Semi-conductor  design  and  resp0nse  from  the  people  with 
processing  is  a  good  field,  she  wbom  she  has  applied,  she  does 
says.  “It  has  my  interest.  I  like  to  want  to  remain  in  the  West 
design  computer  hardware  and  want  to  be  near  utah,”  she 

also  do  software  development--  says,  though  she  hopes  to  do  her 
micro-coding.”  part  jn  changing  and  improving 

Marlene’s  work  ethic  came  the  world  of  electronics. 


rlene  Begay  works  at 
h  has  yellow  lights. 


At  the  computer,  Marlene  Begay  c 
freshman  in  electrical  engineering. 


